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MASONIC. 


sncaiemcasetsacengsaet 
Mr. HOL MES's ADDRESS. 


Ir is pieasant to look over our M ret 
jists and find among our friends the — t- 
encd statesman, the pious divine and = * 
cy lawyer and physician, but it " stil more 
pleagant when we find them leaving — u- 
sual vocations for Masonic duties, giving 
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| be profaned, by a preson habitually prone to 












is more beinous im itself, or destructive in 
its consequences, The lodge should never 


intoxication. Masonry denounces intemper- 
ance. The miserable wretch, who “ trans- 
forms himself into w beast,” who, deliberate- 
ly, “ puts an enemy into his mouth to steal a- 
way his brains,” is excluded from the com- 
munion of generous, correct and honourable 
men. Although the lodge is too often dis- 
graced by intemperance, yet our rules rep- 
robate and condemn this destructive vice. 


no 





pass by those, 
erene® of reproach. While masonry makes 
Mination in different sects, you can- 


not be too careful that profani,y and infideli- 
ty should never pollute your lodge. 


Someti 


MASONI C MISSIONARIES. 


FOR THE NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 
MR. EDITOR, 


since I had a conference with 






FRIDAX, January 9, 4848. . 


uity with approbation, will not 
who use his name with irrev- 
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tive workman, and are now offered to the 
patronage of an 
public. 
tolerably keen 
it 1 am guided by purely. patriotic motives, 
relinquish all title to 








ightened and knowing 
you will find the essay 


I trust thar yc 
edged, and, as in publishing . 


Your’s to ¢o ae 
DAVID RAZOR. 


ESSAY UPON THE ART OF CUTTING. 
Introduction. 








life and spirit to the society by moral seh 
cautionary, but cheering addresses, and vin- 
ine 10 the censorious our motives, and 
mitation our deeds of kind- 
The following extracts from 


dicat : 
Lolding up to} 
ness and love. 
brother Holmes’s Address 
of Strafford Lodge, Dover, N. H. will be 
read with delight and advantage by every 
one. 

Is a world full of fraud and violence, innho- 
cenme and virtue require protection. Man 
is ignorant of his tot, His fates involv ed 
in clouds and darkness. A mysterious prove 
scence rules his destiny. With genial skies, 
a placid sea und gentle and prosperous bree- 
yes, he commences his vovage across the “4 
cean of life. Suddenly, the tempest of ac- 
versity gathers, its thunders roar, its light- 
nings flash and its hailstones irresistibly 
bent. Man’s prospects are disappointed, and 
his hopes destroved. Where, now are the 
companions of his prosperity : W here those 
4 friends, who swarmed at his 
eenerous beard! Selfish and ungrateful, 
thev have leit him in his distress Vhile 
the priest and the Levite pass by on the one 
und the other side, where is the Samaritan, 
tv Lind up his wounds and pour the balm of 
consolation into his afficted bosom? Alas! 
vue ties of nature arc oftcn too weak to bind 
men tuacts of charity and feelings of grati- 
tude, 


Some stipulation is neccssary—some claim 


owe eee oe a 


Upon this point, masons cannot be too cir- 
cumspect. Waste of property, poverty and }P 
distress of families, prostration of morals, 
gouts, conspmptions and suicides, all witness 
that “ every inordinate cup is unblest and the 
at the Installation | ingredient isa devil.” 
of the goods of Providence, this sowing the 
world with mischief, must be accounted for 
to Him that made and governs it.” 1 
sens consider how far, by countenancing, 
they become accomplices in the crime. 
When the danger is scarcely perceptible, 
before the habit is fixed, the poison has se1z- 
ed the vitals, or the patient becomes incura- 
ble, Ict them caution, chide, persuade and ad- 
monish. 
texdency, let thém “cry aloud and spare 
not’—let them lilt up their united “ voice 
like a trumpet.” 


“ This destruction 


Let ma- 


Against the vice and its general 


It is with equal gricf and shame, we are 
forced to admit, that, with all the aids and 
lights which masonry affords, there are breth- 
ren, who give melancholy proof of the fratl- 
ty and wickedness of man. Our sensibili- 
ties are often wounded, in witnessing the de- 
generacy and apostacy of a brother Our so- 
ciety affords tao many proofs, that no human 
society can be effectually guarded from pol- 
lution. If other laudable and pious Institu- 
tions tre exposed to the same reproach, it 
may dcfend masonry, but it affords little con- 
solation to masons. They rejoice not that 
the corruptions of christianity, furnish them 
with arguments, that nothing can be pertect 





yoon the conscicence—some fouttive obliga- 
tion, made With deliberation and solemnity, 
io wake the generous feelings cf the heart 
and direct the hand of charity to a brother in 
Gistress This ts the ohject of Masonrv. 

If it be said that benevolence and charity 


are dutics, without uie aid of masonic edhe | 
And we regret : 


ration, we readily admit it. 
being obliged further to eimit, that these du- 


2 i 
ties are too Often forgotten or disregarded. 


Cittzens are bound to aileeiance, but the | 
oxth is supéradded. Christians are bound to 
obedience to the gospel, but the covenant 
und professions must be solemnly pronoune- 
edin the prescace ef the people. 
are subject to tie Common duties of social 
life, but they have seperodded special obli- 
gations to each other, as the citizen's to his 
country. and the christian’s to his church. 
To faerticularize the effects of an institu- 
von so extensive, With a design so laudable, 
would exceed our Himits. The history of 
masonry is repicte with instances of extras 
ordinary and provicential reef By its in- 
uence, strangers, from opposite parts of the 
wlobe, have met and embraced as brothers. 
By itsaid, the weary, faint and exhausted 
‘raveller has been resuscitated, the dying 
cteran restored to his country, the hapless 
wicow made to rejoice, and the helpless or- 
phan to kiss the hand cfits preserver. It 
has arrested the duccer directed tothe heart, 
ussuaged the battle’s rage, and disarmed the 
savarre of his fury. 
s.cLio one apprehend that these special 
«Lications of charity exhaust our means or 
in cur inclinations from duties to the 
-Coothe world. Few men are so charita- 
Vist thetr ability and inclination cannot 
Ji is but a poor compliment 
to suppose that a system of be- 
nevolencey So extensive as masonry, should 
diminish the disposition to charity or stifle 
the feelings of compassion. 
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wend adorn the human mind. Mercy and gooc 


willto man is fulfilling a primary commane 


ofa Being of infin: 
Ove. 

But the benevolence of masons has its im 
“sand reguires discrimination. hat ehar 
vy which “ hopeth ail things.” which & be 

eveth all things,” 
own, but another’s rood,” must net be sauan 
“ered upon unworthy objects, nor prostitu 
ted to improper purposes. Phe design o 
‘asonry is to discriminate, the institution en 
“ees US to discriminate, and honour, moral 


ee 
serving ejects ot bounty, 
Saasonie virtue. 
dist Minate charity. 
ead is cruelty to the good. 
be gust before they 
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wae 


‘yere reprebensicn ef macons. 


If example is 
operative, if habit influences to good deeds, 
as well as to bad, then, truly, masonry, from 
its plan and cesign, must improve and ame- 
hhorate those sensibilities, which distinguish | 


oe, ‘ . 77: 3 3 nie 
.c culnpassion aha Latte 


which * sceketh net her 


and religion require that we should dis- 
himiluate between the deserving and unde- 
isa 
It is inconsistent with in- 
Compassion to the 
Masons should 
yaure generons, and they 
should always possess the foresic¢ht and for- 
sand reject the claims 


ilemperanee, copmands 
Novice 





'in a world where imperfections abound. If 
t e q .] = .? 
| Judas Iscariot ate and drank atthe Saviour's 
table, what security have Auman institutions 
against apostacy and treason *” 

Mr. Ho!lmes proceeds to remark on the 


common obicctions against masonry, its have 





ing secrets notto ke revealed to the uniniti- 
ated, and its want of devotion to the female 
scx 


& Mo not unfrequently mect as foes. 
The safety, policy, or madness of nations, 
has taught them thatitis necessary and right 
{to rise up against a brother and shed his 
j blood. Habituated to slaughter and familiar 
with death, their feelings of humanity are 
sufied and lost. Hence confederacies of 
friendship and proteetion are necessary to 
assauage the turbulent passions and soften 
men to sentiments of humanity. /emaies, 
having no excitements or inclinations to en- 
mity, need no inducements to charity and af- 
fection. And when itis understood that the 
obligations of a masen extend to the family 
of a brother, and his wife and daughters are 
entitled to special frotecticu, itis presumed 
that we are not to be reproached with want 
of respect or fidelity. It is not impossible, 
that the desic¢n of this ancient, venerable and 
benevolent institution, first originated in the 
humanity and compassion of a female heert.” 


It 
contains instruction of the first importance 
to every brother. 


One more extract oniy will be made. 


As fratlty is the inheritance of man, you 
will pardon me, it TI caution you against the 
prevailing vices of the age. Krom a per- 
sonal acquaintance with some of you, breth- 
ren, I have ihe preud satisfaction to believe, 
that frem these you are, at present, free. 
But glory not in your own strenyth. If Pe- 
ter violated his oath of fidelity to his mas- 
ter, Just afier it had escaped his lips, what 
confidence can vou piace in your present se- 
curity ? 

Watch over yourse!ves and your lodge, 
therefore, with extreme selicitude. Frown 
indignantly upon the first appearance of vice. 
Punish babicual j 


Siena 


i intemperance by banishment 
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and perpetual exclusion. What! “ To be 
° e? -~ . ~ ‘ 3 r 
*; OW @ icasonable man, by-and-by a fool, and 
-jtnen a brute,” and vet a mason ? liapessi- 
-tble! . 


Set your faces like a Rint, against the edi- 
-jous and detestable crime of vaming, “A 
- | benevolent man will love his fuinily too weil 
f] to dose, and his neighbour too well to gain, 
-) an cstate by gaming.” How does it comport 
with your obligation to squander that portion 
of your dime, set apart to the service of a 
brother, at the gaming table? To see a ra- 
tional being, wasting his time, cursing his 
luck, sinking his estate, Cescriing his family 
and planting dagvers in the breast of an a- 
miable and affectionate wile is disiressing to 
the mind of a true and faithful mason. Let 
not the gamester enter the pale of your lodge. 
Profanity and irreligion call fer vour spe- 
-}clal animacdversion. They are generally lu 
nited, and one is, not untrequently, the off: 
ng ofthe other, ‘That great architect of 


some of my ‘Masonic friends upon the pro- 


missionaries to the old world to carry the 
doctrines of the christian religion to those 
who were willing to receive them, and to 
communicate all the improvements we have 
made in civilization and happiness, and to 
collect and bring back all that was valuable 
in tradition or true in record which could be 
found in their archives. 
diffusive knowledge, of expanded benevo- 
lence, of an active and persevering 
threpy. 
has gone abroad and chased sceptism from 
our land and drove jafidelity frém our bor- 
ders. 
ed and fixed and the duties we owe our fel- 
low men are no longer doubtful. Selfishness 
Is hot how the paramount passion but an ar- 
dent desire to ll up the measure of our so- 
cial dutics has been extensively manifold, 
socictics have been formed in almost every 
civilized country to abolish slavery, extend 
useful knowledge, and to carry the bread of 
life to the remotest regions of the globe. 
These magnanimous efforts have been crown- 
ed with success, every publication abounds 
with honorable mention of these labeurs and 
their fruits, 
rical and religious socictics have explored 
all climes and treasured their discoveries, 
and recorded their exertions for their own 
honour and for the improvement of the world, 
the oldest society ainong men have been con- 
tent with their own domestic charities and 


riety and expediency of sending masonic 


This is an age of 


tiv philan- 
A spirit of philosophical enquiry 


The rights of man have been examin- 


While the philosophical, histo- 


moral speculations. J venture to prophecy 
that this observation will not appiy a few 
years hence. The benevolent spirit of ma- 
sonry when excited by the munificent and 
splendid deeds of other societies will show a 
lofty and effective emulation that will amply 
atone fur its silence and inaction so long. 
A literary and religious mission from the 
masonic brethren of the United States to the 
EasyWoutd-form a glcrious epoch in the his- 
tory of masonry. ‘To fling back the rays of 
light from this western world grown bright- 
er by science and ‘purer and more clevated 
by revelation, would be an act of exalted jus- 
tice, of munificent charity thet would redoune 
to the perpetual honour of the craft, Let the 
order be changed and the wise men now 
travel from the west to build altars and wor- 
ship inthe east. ‘The masonic sojourner in 
forcien lands whether considered as a litera» 
ry traveller or a philanthropic and religious 
Missionary would find himself surrounded by 
facilitics of acquiring and teaching that no 
one has ever been so fortunate as heretofore 
to enjoy. The confidential messenger of 
such anumerous and respectable society as 
he would represent would find attention and 
respect fellow him in every place and among 
all people. As a missionary spreading the 
glorious light of che gospel, and teaching the 
principles of his blesseg master, he wouid 
stand conspicuous and elevated. Confined 
toro formularies, and bound by no human 
creeds, and claimed by no sect, he would 
spread before the world the bible and teach 
the pure and unadulterated doctrines of the 
primative Aposiles withoutaprejudice or su- 
perstition, Mingling with brothers he woald 
become their fellow and their teacher. 
I wil! pursue the theme in another letter. 

Your’s, N.E. 


Pa 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





POR THE NEWeENGLAND GALAXY, 
FROM THE SHOP OF 
PERTINAX PERIOD & CO. 
We are happy to accommodate our friend 
Razor with « conspicuous place in our shop 
in, Which to display the productions oi his 
genius, and trust they will be no less accepta- 
ble to cur patrons than to ourselves. 
To MOSSIEURS PERTINAX PERIOD © CO, 
NOTION MERCHANTS, 
No. 1, Whimsical Square, Boston. 
GENTLEMEN, ¢ ey 3 
Percetvine from your advertisements 
that vou deal in seen articles I beg leave to 
consizn to you the following essay upon the 
art of Cutting, hoping that it will meet your 
approbation, though it may not perhaps be so 
smooth as if prepared with your own polish- 
cr. The matcrials, of which it is mostly 
composed, are of approved English manu- 
facture, but being in thcir original state, of 
a shape more adapted to the use of the fin- 
ished and aristrocratical snhabitants of the 
British metropolis, than to those of our own 


Havine observed in some of my perambu- 


lations through the street of this metropolis 
several well dressed, respectable looking 
gentlemen, at different times, when passing 
along, appear to recognize othets, whom 
they happened to meet, in a civil manuer, and 
salute them by. a bow, a familiat nod, ora 
friendly “how d’ye do,” which was not re- 
turned, except sometimes by a stare of as- 
tonishment, by the persons to whom the com- 
pliment was paid, to the apparently great 
confusion and astonishment of the persons sa 
luting, it occurred to me that it might be an 
acceptable thing to the public to publisli®a 
short treatise upon the art of Cutcing (as this 
practice of not recognizing ones acquaint- 
ance is called) containing an explanation of 
its nature and the mode, and time of einpioy- 
ing it. 
the circumstances just mentioned, as it will 
enable them to know when, and under what 
circumstances, any acquairtance is likely to 
cut them, and consequenily cnable them io 
avoid the mortification of being cut, by eus- 
ting themselves. 
to others, who may have acquuintances, 
friends or relations, cf whose notice they 
wish to be rid, the best mode of obtaining 
their purpose ; and as a grcat number of the 
citizens of our metropolis may come under 
one or the other of these classes, it may rea- 
sonably be expected that such a work as { 
propose will be of very singular utility. 


This will be of use to gentlemen 1a 


It will likewise point out 


CHAFTER fr. 
‘“ Fingar vice cotis.” 
Amonc all the maxims ofancient and mo4- 


ern etiquette there are nouc, which point out 
the proper periods fur knowing, or for slight- 
ing the same acquaintance ; for caressing, 
or for overlooking the same friend ; r coun- 
tenancing or for neglecting the same rela- 
tion. 


Yet than such maxims as these none 
are more neccessary for every one, who would 
aspire to the crviable title ot a firiehed- gens 
tleman, 

To begin then (as every thing didactic 
should begin) from the beginning, it is first 
necessary to define the term ‘ cuttiag,’ or, 
more properly a cut, in the metaphorical 
sense conferred upon it by the fashionable 
world. 4 ‘cut’ is the intentional slighting, 
or overlooking of any one connected with us, 
either by acquaintance, friendship or rela 
tion. It must be intentional or it degener- 
ates into accidental inadvertence, to which 
vil are more or less subject. 4% notice, and 
destgnedly to slight, our connections, tg e- 
qgually § cutting.” From what has been said, 
it will casi'y be understood that the cutter 
signifies the agent or inflictor of the cut; 
and that by the czttee is meant he on whom 
the cut is made. <A dead cut isthat most ef- 
fectual mode of cxtting, which cannot fail 
to make the cutter perfectly sensible of it ; 


with a ook partaking of indifference and con- 

tempt, end es he approaches with a countes” 
nance of conciliating humility to turn on your 

heel and seek for amusement on the other side 

of the way 3 OF, to fass him without 30 much 

as a nod ef recognition. Other species of 
cuts will be described in their proper places. 

It will for the sake of perspicuity, be best 

to divide the subjects of a cut into three class- 

eS, Viz. acquaintances, friends, and relations ; 

for although in gencral such a distinction is 

not needed, and the same methods of cuttins: 

may be, under some circumstances, applied 

to all, yet it sometimes becomes necessary 

to be guverned by particular rules, as the 

difficulty of cutting these connections in- 
creases in the order in which they stand. 

That no confusion of these three kinds of 
connexions may be made, it will be best to 
give a definition of each. Acquaintances yre 
those persons known to us by introduction, 
accident, or necessity. J riends are those, 
for whom we have, or frefess to have, a re- 
gard. Relations are those numerous allian- 
ces, entailed upon us by consanguinity aud 
affinity. 

OF CUTTING ACQUAINTANCES. 

One of the greatest bores, (to adopt the 
g¢mphatic phraseology of those to whose pat- 
ronage this essay is recommended,) one of | 
the greatest dores of the manners of our 
forefathers, consisted in being obliged to re- 
cognize, or all occasions, men known to us 
merely by the clash of social intercourse. 
We are at length, however rising superior 
to such antiquated prejudices and are be- 
conic advocates for an unqualified indepen- 
dence and seif-suficiency, in society and, not- 
withstanding we profess to think ail men are 





State, where, ta the Constitution at (cust, 
“all men are’? supposed to be “free aud c- 








hand earth, whe is ef purer eves than 


qual,” ther haye been re-wrought by a nie 


Babe 
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equal, yet in truth apply this profession only 
in regard to those, who by accidental circun- 
stances seem elevated abeve us, and have no 
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as, for instance, fe stare him full in the face, © . 
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inclination to see those, sbove whom cur 
wood foruare may in like manner have raised 
ns, aspire-to our level and consecnently seck 
to incratiate ourselves with the former, and 
to repel from us the latter. This is very 


retural. and if we may, reason from .anelogy 
vere reasonable; Shecp are valued according 
to the &neness of their fleece, horses for the 
centilite of thcir appearance, ard all things 
fy the meney they can command. Thus 16 
“ie manner our civilities to our feliow be- 
ines should be rendered according to the 
comes of their coat, the figure they tnake 
the world, or the value of their names at 
be bottom of a letter of credit. Hence it 1s 
secedingly plain, that acquaintances should 
ever be noticed, unless they are rich, well 
cressed, @r im good company. Those of a 
contrary description will, however, be very 
.pt to intrude their meanness into the sun- 
shive of your observation ; and on such oc- 
casions you may call to your assistance the 
cut poignaut In the following manner. — 

Should an acquaintance in an unfashiona- 
bic, or threadbare coat, or of rather awkward 
eppesrance, although possessing ten times 
the talents and knowledge that ever were 
contzired in your head, aceost you in any 
public place, you may damp his assurance by 
micasuring him deliberately from head to 
foot, and by exclaiming at the same time In 
an abrup: manner “Oh! Mr. Thomas Nokes, 
1 presume,” or, “I believe your name 1s 
Stiles ;? always taking care to mistake the 
ene for the other. If however, you should 
mect such an acquaintance ina line, or where 
no person is present to witness your conde- 
scension, you muy return his salute ; taking 
care always to do it with such dignity, tbat he 
may feel it as a favour, and not presume, in 
consequence of it, to intrude himself upon 
your notice in a place of greater puolicity. 
Should you expect to mect an acquaintance of 
unpolished exteriour in a party of Aigh life, 
take care, if it be a possible thing, to cut him 
dead in the streets, some day, or days, be 
fore, as this will be likely to repress his 
for wardness, and teach him a proper distance 
at your interview before company. To ef- 
fect this with a good grace it is often desir- 
able to be supptied with a pair of spectacles 
These defensive weapons are almost indis- 
pensable t» an accomplished cutter. They 
form an excellent pretext, aud serve, like- 
wisc. to lessen thet appearance cf heaviness 
and vacancy, which sometimes stares out of 
the faces of great men. 

If you have received obligations from an 
unfurtunate acquaintance, whom you would 
cut as he epproaches you in the strect, face 
to facé, it may be of service to blew your 
nose, look at your watch, or your boots, or, 
if you can descend to such vulgarity, to con- 
template the articles exposed to sale in the 
shep windows, which attract the gaping in 
spection of countrymen, who, tor the first 
time in their lives, visit the great town. 
When these methods are not likely to suc- 
ceed, make a sudden siop, and with great 
and inefiectual carnestness grope every 
pocket in your clothes, ro'l your eyes in a 
kind of momentary distraction ; and, shek 
ing your head as if vou had forgotten some- 
thing of great importance, turn to the right 
about and retreat as fast as you can, taking 
advantage of the first sudden turn, lane, 
court, or winding pussage, to render a pur- 
suit, if attempted, ineffectual This is the 
cut divect. Men tunacquainted with the 
world muy call it pride, ingratitude and the 
like ;—all which you may impute to their ig 
norance. 

Ifyou are riding on horseback and would 
euf an acquaintance, whom you might con- 

scend to notice in a lane, look straight for 

. in a direction between the horses ears, 
-userving to keep your line of sight perfect- 
ly ho-.zontal; or turn your bedy obliquely 
to the opposite side of the horse, and exam- 
ine his hoofs very attentively, as if you sus- 
pected the looseness of a shoe, or the hike. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS FEDERALIST. 
Turis venerable and august personage, whe, 
supported by the American Eagle, had long 
been on duty with the Columbian Centinel, 
disappeared with the year 1817. The mel- 
ancholy event had for some months been an- 
ticipated, Specks of war” had often been 
secn to cbscure the horizon when these two 
guardians of our country’s honour and rights 
were walking their accustomed semi-weckly 
round. It was beheld with pain and regret 
that the Centinel was tired of his old and 
faithful friend, and was seeking in austral 
climes for another, more powerful and pop- 
ular Still those who had so often united 
with him in “ the long pull, the strong pull, 
and the pull all-together,’? were not without 
hope, that when the first emotions of vanity 
at being flattered by the politeness of tne 
great and the powerful should have subsided, 
he would return to his friend, whose fidelity 
he had experienced in “ the times that tried 
men’s souls ;” and by whose aid he had at- 
tained to the summit of popular fame But 
alas! mutability is inscribed on all things 
here below ; “ the ocean shrinks and grows 
again ; the moon is lost in the heavens ;” 
Heroes and demigods have known their sorrows, 
Cesars have wept and—— 
the Federalist has had his blow. Such is 
the nature of all created substances, and so 
fades tue glory of this world. 





we 
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The most unsccountable circumstance at- 
tendirg this event remains yet to be told 
It is not known what is the faie of the Mas- 
sachusets Federalist. Whether its body, 
broken down by the repeated conflicts it had 
suffered from its friend the Centincl, is the 
victim of indiscriminate destruction; wheth- 
cr it has wasted away by the secret and in- 
sidious encroachments of hotlow-hearted 
connexions ; or whether the Eagle, which dis- 
appeared at the same time, has borne it to 
some retreat where it can breathe the pure 
unadulterated atmosphere of liberty, does not: 
yet appear. But, it is ardently hoped, by 
those, who among the faithless still continue 
faithful, that it is not dead, but sleeping ; 
that it possesses a redeeming spirit, which 
will revive, and burst from its cearments; 
and again bless mankind with its revivifying 
influence ; nay, itis confidently believed that 
anew morning will arise, when this undaunt- 
edand heroic spirit will walk forth clothed 
in the vesture of freedom, his countenance 
beaming with the pride of conscious integ- 
rity, and bearing on his bosom the insignia of 
honour, the glittering star of independence, 
“fearing not the future nor lamenting the 

past.” SIM. SCALPUM. 


BOSTON, 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 9, 18138. 














RETROSPECTIVE AND PROSPECTIVE. 


This number of the Galaxy completes one 
quarter of a year since its commencement. 
We should be guilty of injustice to our own 
feelings as well as want of civility to our 
friends, did we not improve the opportunity 
which this circumstance affords us, to ac- 
knowledge that we have abundant reason for 
self congratulation. Itis highly fattering to 
our vanity to sec on our subscription list the 
wames of some of the most respectable pcr- 
sonages in our country; and it is equally cheer- 
ing to our hopes of success to perceive that 
the nunber of our patrons is daily increasing. 
We should indeed be ungrateful not to 
confess that some of our friends have laid up- 
on us obligations which it will not speedily be 
in our power to requite. 

While we thus express our gratitude for 
favours already bestowed, we trust that no 
apology will be required for saying that, the 
patronage of the friends, and ad/ the friends, 
to this paper is necessary to give it perma- 
nent support, to confirm its character, and to 
preserve it from failure. So long as we are 
not conscious of having forfeited by any sub- 
sequent conduct, the commendations given 
to our earlier efforts, we confidently look 
forward to more extended patronage, and to 
more unequivocal claims on the public fa- 
vour. 

It is seldom that men gain credit by apol- 
ogies ; but we are nevertheless constrained 
to acknowledge that the mechanical execua- 
tion of this paper has been of a character 
much lower than was intended, and certainly 
not equal to some others in the town. This 
has been owing to circumstances entirely 
beyond the control of the proprictor, The 
want of funds, in commencing, as it were, the 
career of life anew, and under painful em- 
barrassments, it is hoped will secure us from 
any charge of intended failure in our propo- 
sals. As the public munificence rewards 
our labours, the produce shall be laid out in 
the purchase of such materials as_ will give 
the paper a more respectable and workman- 
like appearance, and render it more worthy 
of that character and support which it is our 
ambition to attain. 





REPORT 

Of the excecutive committce of the Mass- 
achusetts Peace Society, read before the Su- 
ciety, at their sccond anniversary, on the 
evening of the 25th of December. 


Ow this Second Anniversary of the Massachusetts 
Peace Society its oflicers have the pleasure of announc- 
ing to their brethren, that the God of peace has smiled 
on the efforts for diffusing the pacific principles of his 
beloved Son,—and has given great encouragement for 
more powerful and persevering exertions. 

It is however proper to observe, that in renreseatine 
the success of the Society as great, respect is had to the 
means emploved. In any other view great effects are 
not to be expected from such limited means as have 
hitherto been at the command of the Executive- Gam 
mittee. The funds of the Socicty have principally 
consisted of the annual subscriptions of one doilar to 
each member. From this statement it mus! be evident 
that the pecuniary means have not cormported with the 
magnitude of the object—peace on EARTI 

At the Annual Meeting of the last year there 
ed on hand, of the Sermon on War 590 copics—o8 the 
first Circular Letter 230. ‘These, excepting a few cop. 
ies, have been gratuitously distributed ; and 1500 co ie 
ota second Circular Letter have been printed amyren 
Commitice of Inquiry, and distributed by them In 
addition to these the Executive Committee have dis 
tributed 353 copies of the Solemn Review nd 2696 
of the several Numbers of the Friend of Pesce This 
statement includes what the menibers of the eachaly 
have reccived according to the Constitution ; 

Che gratuitous distributions have not been confined 


iO this State nor to the United States; they have been 
> > ~ ‘4 = ro rs 

exte nded to Canada, Nova Scotia and New-Brunswick, 

on this continent - Russia, on the cantie 


re remain. 


to France ant 





nent of Europe; to Asia, by the 
of Great Britain, and to St. Hommgo. So 


the objects of the enciety 


attempt they have becn successful. 


of the 
ing and influence. 

But in estimating the prospects of success we are not 
limited to what has been done by this society , we may 
justly take into view the exertions of others in the same 
cause. 

In our own country two sccieties have been formed 
in the course of the year—the l’eace Society of Maine, 
and the Cayuga Peace Society. Several others have 
been proposed if not actually ¢€stablished. 

The Society in Ohjo has becn divided into four organ. 
ized branches ; and the last accounts stated a probubili- 
ty that another branch woukl soon te formed, includ- 
ing a part of Indiana. The Ohio Society has publish- 
ed in the course of the year 8060 copies of several Num- 
bers of the Friend of Peace, the most of which had 


-heen disposed of in October. The society consists of 


more than 100 members. among whom are some re- 
spectable clergymen and statestnen 

Several of the pamphlets which have been circulated 
by the Massachusetts Peace Society, have gone: through 
five or six editions in different parts of this country ;— 
all of them have been reprinted, excepting the last Cir- 


Peace, Tothe New-England ‘Tract Society, and to sev- 
eral Editors of Newspapers and Periodical Works, this 
society is under obligations for friendly and gratuitous 
aid in the good cause. 

The Divine influence in favour of peace has not 
been confined to the United States. We have friends 
and coadjutors the in neighbourig British Provinces, 
and in different parts of Europe. In London a Socie- 
tv has been formed for the Promotion of Permanent 
and Universal Peace, between which and this society a 
correspondence has commenced. ‘The letter from the 
London Society, of June 18th, informs that they had 
then printed 32,000 Tracts, besides 20,000 copies of an 
Address to the public ; and that they were preparing to 
translate some of their Tracts into foreign languages, 
ani to introduce the subject amang the neighbouring 
nations. From the character of several of their Com- 
mittee. whose names are known in this country, we 
may anticipate persevering exertions and favourable re- 
sults. 

In the enumeration of auspicious occurrences, the 
letters from His Majesty the Emperor of Russia, and His 
Excellency Prince Galitzin are worthy of particular no- 
tice,—as containing a pledge that their “powcr and 
influence shall be employed in striving to secure to the 
nations the blessings of that peace which they now 
enjoy.” Nor should their condescension and goodness 
be forgotten in sending their letters in our own language 
We can hardly conceive how their letters could have 
more clearly expressed their approbation of the object 
of the society, or have been better adupted to encourage 
our hearts 

On receiving these letters, believing it would be agree- 
able to Prince Galitzin, the ‘rustees elected him an 
Honorary Member of the Massachusetts Peace Socie- 
ty—which measure they hope will be approved by this 
meeting 

Many agreeable Ietters have been received in the 
course of the year; from which, as well as from verbal 
intelligence. it appears that prior to the establishment 
of Peace Societies, a far greater number of Christians 
than was general!y supposed, had been shocked by 
the contrast bet'veen the spirit and practice of war, and 
the precepts and example of the Messiah Ut has also 
appeared that the minds of other reflecting men have 
been remarkably open to receive light on the subject of 
war, and that but little attention has been necessary to 
convince them, that war is not a fruit of that wisdom 
which is from above. Some who have doubted the 
practicability of abolishing war, have professed a belief 
‘that the exertions of Peace Societies will do much 
ood, that they will cause statesmen more seriously to 
reflect on the subject and thus prevent so frequent a 
recurrence of the calamity as wou!dotherwise take place. 
This, it will be perceived, is admitting enough to justify 
the greatest exertions. 

But if it be correct to infer from what has been 
done with very limited expense and exertion, what 
might be done by more ample means and efforts, 
there will be no room to doubt that a hundredeh part of 
the annual expenditures of Christian nations in pre- 
paring for war, if judiciously employed, would be sufti- 
cient, in twenty years,to abolish the custom from every 
country on which the gospcl shines. 

It does not require a learned education, nor much re- 
flection, to convince men of common sense, that War is 
the Enemy and Peace the Friend of mankind. What if 
some men have been enriched by war ; is it not obvious 
that they must have fattened on the spoils and bloot 
of their brethren of another country, or on the toil and 
oppression of their fellow citizens? What if others 
complain that they have been impoverished and ruined 
by peace; is it not clear that the foundation of their 
bankruptcy was laid in the preceding war, or in their 
own improvident thirst for gain ?—But to one wlo is a 
gainer by war. thousands are sufferers ; and to one who 
suffers by peace, thousands are gainers. Besides, the 
existence of such a custom as war for the settlement of 
disputes, subjects every thing to hazard, and renders 
insecure the most prosperous and flourishing conditions 
of communities and individuals This year they may 
be surrounded with every carthly comfort ; the next 
they may be reduced to beggary or butchered by an 
army of ferocious and licensed robbers, urged on by a 
‘shristian government ! ; 

Not only is war the greatest scourge and curse of na- 
tions—the means of despotism, oppression, poverty and 
wo, but it ever invoives the most flagrant injustice, and 
crines of the deepest die. The fume of the con- 
queror, which resounds through the world, results from 
‘multiplying ten thousand fold the sin of Cain and the 
Most atrocious crimes of unlicensed robbers and pirates. 
Ail that one nation gains by war is so much lost to an- 
other, or to suffering individuals ; and nineteen out of 
twenty of the conquering nation are real sufferers by 
whatis called a successful war. 

To this catalogue of evils we may add, that war is 
the grand reservatory and hotbed of vice and crime— 
from which every country is filled with felons, who live 
by depredation, till they find their way to the prison or 
the gallows. 

To effect the abolition of such a custom, what ex- 
ertions can be too great ! Only to save such a town as 
Boston from the fate of Moscow, or from the usual 

alamitics of a city taken by assault, would justify the 
expense of a hundred millions of dollars, and ter years 
of benevolent exertion throughout the United States. 
If this be doubted, let fancy tor a moment apply to this 
‘town the sacking of a city taken by storm ;—a hundred 
thousand ferocious troops—Ict loose from all restraint, 
inflamed by malignity, avarice and lust—plundering or 
burning your property according to their pleasure— 
filling your streets and houses with massacre and 
blood, violation and death! Say not that such a scene 
in Boston is impossible For to such horrors every 
town and city on earth is now liable, in consequence 
of the popularity which has been given to war as a 
just and hon ourable mode of deciding the controversies 
of Rulers. If no means are in operation to prevent 
it, better adapted to the purpose than preparations for 
war, it may safcly be said, that Boston is more likely 
to be sacked within ten years to come, than Moscow was 





* Move than 20 names hare sines Seen rapagte... 








Congecg.atfonal — 
; ‘ssionaries ; to various patts «@ the 
ist Bhi far as infor- 
mation has been obtained the a agg have — grate- 

I ived, and have generally procu:ed friends to 
the object It has been patticularly the 
aim of the Executive Committe to excite the attention 
of men of intelligence and respectability, whose opiniors 
and exertions would have infinence on others. In this 


In the course of the last vear the sozicty has been 
increased by the addition of 131 members. ‘he whole 
number, so far as reports have been mads, is 304*—of 
which 80 are ministers of religion ; and the greater part 
w members are persons of respectable stand- 


cular Letter and the Tenth Number of the Friend of 


ten yenrs ago. To save this town, and all the tot 
cities of the workt from such torrible scenes | 
object of Peace Societies. el it embrag 
virtae and happiness of the whole human < 
lf then there be any institution in which allen 
areinteresicd, and which claims the fevour atl pate 
of all, such are societies for the abolition of” wag 
the promotion of peace. , 
Were there oniv a probability of such partial s 
as the. doubting friends of the society admit, the; 
ject would justify the fervent prayers and vigoreug 
ertions of every Christian in every country. But they 
something more than a probability of partial sucess 
there is a moral certainty. of complete success—prgy 
ed, that exertions ke made corresponding with: 
rtance of the object And every cent which is gay 
in this cause, may be the means cf saving a hand 
dollars in war taxes ;—and what is still more damp 
tant, every cent may save a soul from death and hide 
multitude of sirs. For the cause is tle Lord’s,g 
he will give effect to benevolent exertions. - : 
In this age the eye of benevolence has discovered} 
preventing evil is entitled to the front rank amor 


sonably providing the means of virtuous education j 
employment, than to support paupers, beggars and ¢piat 
insls in a state of idleness and vice. May we. not the 
reasonably presume that it will soon be di “4 
it is much better and cheaper, 2s well as more chee 
tian, {o prevent war by pacific means, than to suppes 
such a barbarous, expensive and all-devouring apes 


‘promoting peace on earth and good will toman.” 
The dire calamities which have recently been felt on 


the minds of Christians to listen to the principles 
peace, to desire their dissemination, an@ to co operate 
one form or another to emancipate the world froin 
guilt, the tyranny and the desolations of war. : 
In conclusion, it may be proper to indulge a thor 
on the auspicious coincidence of Anniversanjes. ‘This 


Society, but also of the Annunciation of the Pacific 
ance in Europe, and of the birth of the Prince of f ie 
who has taught usto love our enemics—to bless agg, 
curse not. In two of the neighbouring states, this dg 
has been set apart for public greens and praia, 
May we not then rejoice in the beli«f that much wi 
have been done in various parts of the world to @& 
the cause fur which we are assembled. May we 
also indulge the pleasing hope that Curigtmas 
henceforth be generally appropriated to the work of pag 
moting the design of the Saviour’s mission,—that t% 
anthem of angels will be te Letter understood,—that@ 
each successive return of this season the temples of 
Lord &. every land will be crowded with worshippey 
and resound with the song—CLoRY To GODIN 
HIGHEST—=ON FARIH PEACE—GOOD WILL TOW 
MEN. 


rt 
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CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW. 


REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS. am 
A bill has passed the House of Representatirg 
providing that every commissioned ang non com 
mis:ioned officer, musician, mariner, marine, 
private soldier, who served in the revolution 7 
in any of the regiments raised by authority of com 
gress, or of any of the states, or in the navy of 
of the states, or of the Uuited States, previous { 
the treaty of peace with Great-Britian, of $d 
tember, 1788, who are yet citizens of the United 
States, and are, or who hereafter shall be, ~@ 
to indigence, and iucapable of procuring subsiztenge. 
and who shall have :nbstantiated his i ity is 
the manner by the bill directed, sha!l receive a pews 
sion from the U. States: if an officer, of twenty) 
dollars per month, during life ; if a non commissions: 
ed officer, musician, mariner, marine, or ptWite 
soldier, of eight dollars per month during life, &. 
The bill has yet to pass the crdeal of the Senate, — 


. 
: 


EXPATRIATION. a 
Mr. Robertson, from Louisiana, from the select 
committee to whom the subject had been red, 
reported a bill providing the manner in which the 
right of citizenship may be relinquished: - 
The bill proposes to provide that when any Gh 
izen, by application in writing to the District Comm | 
ot any district of the United States, in open cous’ 
and there to be recorded, shall declare that be 
linquishes the character of a citizen, and n i 
depart cut ofthe United States; he shall be thengp 
forth considered as having exercised the right™ 
expatriation, and as beiag no longer a citizen @ 
the United States ; that such person shall be hel 
as an alien forever after, and shall not resum | 
rights of citizenship without going through 
some process of naturalization as other citizen 
The bill was twice read and committed. 


CASE OF MR. MEADE. 
Mr. Trimble of Kentucky offered, the follow 
resolution. ae 
Resolved, That the President of the United Stat 
be requested to cause to be laid before this HOem | 
any information he may be able to communica 
relative to the impressment and detention in confi” 
ment of Richard Cowles Meade, a citizen of @® 
United States. 
Mr. Trimble distingui:hed him:elf by some 
quent observations which he made in support. @ 
the resolution. It appears that Mr. Meade, aa Ae 
merican citizen, more than three years ago wae 
thrown into a Spanish prison; that in co is 
of a remonsirance by our Minister Mr. Erviogs’ 
PUBLIC royal order was issued, decloring that 
was no cause for the detention of Mr. Mead; tbat | 
at the same time a secret order was issued under” 
the same roval signature commanding the keepet 


=h 
SZ 


in confinement. 
greed to. 


LIVERARY INTELIGENCE. 


MILAN, Sept. 15. The abbe Angejo Mai, one of 
the Librarians of the Ambrosian Library here ba 
discovered, that two voluminous manuscyipts com 


one work written over or between the lines 
nother, in order to save parchment, is an occu® 
rence well known to antiquarian critics)--This 8@ 
}copy of the Mzeso Gothic translation of the thite 


by Bishop Ulphilas, the luss of which has been 
gretted to this day. 


re 





t 


Goths of Maesta. There rerzain of this translatio® 
only the Codex Argenteus of Uspal, containing 4 
considerable part of the four gospels, published i# 
1665, by Francis Junius, and a manuscript of Wor 
fenbuttel, containing several chapters of the U 
lanium translation of the Epistle of Paul to the 


By him they were discovered. 
The present Manuscript contains eight Epistles, at 
least in part. They may furnish a great 


German antiquities. They are written in a 
writing, Which is different from that of the othets 
and which appears to be of the sth er 6th century 























various modes of doing good ; and that it is much Me) 
ter to prevent pavperism, beggary and crime, by gap 


And that “the most noble of all ambitions jis that af 


both continents—the progressive illuminations: of the | 
word of life. and the conciliating Of a thos ¥ 
benevolent institutions, have all Shomend ‘ 














not only the Anniversary of the Massachusetts Pe; “" 










































to hold the prisoner at his peril and that he is still 
Mr. ‘Trimble’s resolution Was 4°" 







Cone 
tain a second writing under the first (the findi of 
oe) 


teen Epistles of St. Paul made in the fourth centoff | 
| 

Ulphilas translated all the Bible into the Mz: >| 
Gothic language, that is to say, the language of the} 





mans, on which Francis Knittle commented in 1702 » 
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+o otimablc, tur his knowl | her Mustricus Father was striking. To these distis ; ; . 
ctsonace of Milan, etimabic, tur ais " fre ac- | distinguished citizens, residents, and strang- | the tfim ‘ 
CrSOn: . led with zeal for the | complishments.of person her Royal Hi 8 ec m ofa coat as Jong ; & pair 
ede and his liberality, — o th poastior on o ait af oyal Highnessadded | ers It was gratifying to be able once more ings waist 01 


the more valuable qualities of the mind and heart. 
She had read much and with discrimination, porte- 
pleasing 


of velvet breeches 1 ‘my washer-womany 
and a ruffied shirt has found me in shaving 3 


mv Coats I swallowed by degreee—the sleeves 


‘cation of Uiphila , 3 
ee oahic characters cast by a Mezsc-Guthic 


‘e will publish a preliminary 
founder ; and mort Sa a It is unnecessa- 


to salute the President of the United States 
ularly since her matriage.—One of her most with the compliments of the season, in his 


occupations was to accompany her illustrious consort 
























appropriate residence ; and the continuance | I break fasted n fo s—the body 
° eats > © ° ° J oY © e i i : 
disereak to the learned upon the light, which | in his study of the English language, in which he | Of this truly Republican custom has given, | skirts. &c. Mabedene for ovis two months 5 
“be thrown over our present copie of the Holy “ees so diligent, a he has been able to read our | 28 far as we have heard, very general satis-| my silk stockings have paid my lodgings, 
yacmit, the oh pi sotures by a translation, made ™m ee ae me oa of "religions habite 2, H nd jurisprudence. She | faction, | and two pair of ae mps enabled me to’ 
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seta ere is From a report of the we Te iat aap to her, after the Church Service, one of our best » and made a fine appearance. my appetite (barometer like) rises in propor- 
— SUCCER ; the Li erary Fund of ihe ban a the loth inet. was English Sermons. She was a most affectionate ehild; tion as my necesities make their terrible ad- 


THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


rg with the ig. that the amount of that and as a wife wa: a model for her sex. She looked 


rd that it is so 


t vances. I here could say some thing droll 
ee 2, a 98 dollars and $1 cents 5 a! up to her husband with the most perfect affection | The museis; it sti about a stomach ; it is ili jesti 
ba husdea rae that the aunualincome } 61, 534 dollars} _° respect ; and he deserved it all His influence use is in the fidgets—cant sit still— n+ bee tess. 1H jesting with 





She must have t'other talk with you, Sir Will. 

REMAREING on Mr. Duff’s recitation of 
Dryden’s Ode for St. Cecitia’s Day in our 
last, we acoused him of “ smuggling” into 
the text certain lines, for the supposed pur- 
pose of hiding an imaginary defect. Itseems 
however, that the charge cannot be substan- 
tiated. All the copies of this Ode which we 


il more dmpor, 
cath and hide g 

tle Lord’s, and 

Ms. - Y 
» Ciscovered that 

rank among the , 
it is much beg, 

ciime, by 

$ education ang 


49 cent. 
MM. de Lalande, one 


edge-tools, and Iam sure that’s the sharpest 
thing about me. You may think I can have 
no sense of my condition, that while I am 
thus wretched, I should offer at ridicule : 
But, Sir, people constitutioned like me, with 
a disproportionate levity of spirits, are always 
most merry when they are most miserable, 


over her was unbcurded though the exercise of it 
was of the gentle t kind—the lenis dominatio. 

The body of the Princess has been embalmed, 
according to law, by the Sargeant Surgeon of the 
King, Sir Everard Home ; assisted by Sir David 
Dundas, Mr. Neville, and'Mr Brandt. The inter- 
nal parts have been placed in an urn, prepared for 
the purpose. 
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Scave us a valuub 

< : apaaipe te 
ncation—-domaly Magazine. 
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Mr. "Loge, the Srepherd of Ettrick, = 
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kout to publish, by a subscripron w _— de 

liberally filled, a Fifth Edition 
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serves 1G Ne aa , 
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efhis “Queen's Wake,” 
Artists of Edinburgh—v. 
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The London Courier ot the “Ith Oct. Says 
“A new meio drama, entitled The Corsair, 
is In preparation at Drarv-lane Theatre It 
ws p P: ry rd Byr x’s Po- 
is fuunded on the story of Jord byw 
ein of that name. 


Gen. H. A. S Dearborn, collector of this 
port, is pre paring for the press & will shortly 
publish. a Memoir on the commerce of the 
Biack Sea and Turkey, embellished with 
charts of the Black Sea, Sea of Azoff and 
Starmora, the Archipealgo and Meditcrra- 
wean 

The work will contain a history ofthe come 
merce of the Black Sea trom the earliest a- 
Bes, a description of all the commercial ports, 
situated on its borders, and those of the Tur: 
kish Empire ; the articles of export and im- 
port of each: tables of the weights, measures 
and currencies, with a brief account of the 
most remarkable events and objects of curl- 
osity, for which they are celebrated. 

It is intended for the use of the merchants 
and navigators of the United States, and will 
contain three or four hundred octave pages 

As the subject of a Minister to Constan 
tinople has recently been agitated, and as 
there is aprobability that the trade to the 
Black Sea will become ef the utmost consc- 
quence to this county, the above work must 
be consideaed as a very important aequisi- 
tion. { Patriot. 


An Engraving. from an admirable painte 
ing by Mr Frothingham, of His Excelleacy 
Gov. Brooks, is in contemplation. The ge- 
nius of the artist, and the Uiustrious charac 
ter of the subject, which he bas chosen for 
the display of his talents, must render the 
work highly interesuns. 


A work has been lately published in Eng- 
land, (says the Baltimore Pairiot) professiag 
to be a reply to the narrative of Wanpes 
concerning Naponron= the materials 
which are said to have been pariiy derived 
from a work now preparing by the Ex-Em- 
peror himself. Notwithstanding the appar- 
ent authenticity which clothed the publica 
tion of Dr Warpena, tie correctness of seve 
eval portions of it has been repeatedly Gues- 
tioned ; and the improbabiiity that Napoleor 
would contribute materials for the latter, ren- 
ders it not unlikely that this is a second con- 
trivence to raise funds at his cupense. 

KEW DISCOVENIES IN = 
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To the end of time Feypt must coniinne 
tacite the amazement amd rescarch of 
travellers, 


ery 


orks have recently been made We are 
led toexpect shortly from Mr. Salt, our co: 
sul-peneral in that country, a more cerreci 
‘ranscript of the inscription on the colunit 


of Dioclesian (commonly culled that of Pom- 


pey) than has hitherto appeared; and we un- 


derstand that the same ardent traveller. as- 


sisted by a foreign officer cf the name o 


Cartelio, has net oriy succeeded in trans- 
perting from Fhebes very inicresting frae- 


ments of Egyptian sculpture. but has als: 
ciscovered a passare cut in the solid rock 

¥ <5 oa +! . aa! 
409 feet ludength, under the great pyramid 


with chambers at the lower extremity. and a 


communication the mysterions wel 
sshich hi 


has hithcrio puzzled all our antiqua 
rics and traveilcrs. 


WwW ; t h 


‘Wes itn the neighbourhood upon the Desert 


auc : : : — 
‘hey among other Curiosities, a sinall temple 
and fine ora: 


1, *t. 8eN ot . 2 on . » . . 
vetween the hon’s paws of the Sphinx. 
fern & 
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INTERESTING FAC LS. 
The Courier gives the fF 


tlc following delineation of the 
he deceased Princess, who 
and splendor and joy.” 


person and character of t 
ro late was so “full of life 
She was about the midd!e 
the embon point, but not 
symmetry of he 
tifully fair—her arms ce! 
head finely placed. 
and dignity in her look, a full in 
when she was engaged in conve 
in familiar conversation, 
Pression of ker countenance. 


ct 


feiture of their lives —One of them (Brandreth)had 
been proved on his trial to have committed murder 


been sentenced to tran:portation 3; but a large pro- 


of 


Additional Ciscoverics of ancient 


Excavations have also 
ran or ‘ : 
been effected amon the sepulchral struct- 


mite tablet, have been discovered 


ize, iNclining rather. to 
so much as to impair the 
t form.--Her compiexion was beaue 
icately rounded, and her 
There was a mingled sweetness 
telligent eye ; and 
rsation, particularly 
much liveliness in the ex- 


Three persons, convicted of high treason during 
the recent commotion in England, have paid the for- 


in the progress of his treason.—Some others had 


portion of the arrested had been liberated. A let- 

ter from Derby gives the following account of the 

execution, : 

The preparations weve similar to those for all or- 

dinary executions. A great concour e of people a:- 

sembled, but not more numerou: than I observed at 

the late execution of four men for arson. At five 

minute before twelve, eithty pecial Con-tables, 

with white wands, ten javein men, and the under 
Sheriff, came in front of the prison, and were 

ranged around the drop At 25 minute pat 12 

Brandreth wa- breught out, trod the .caffold very 
firmly, looked about him, and exclaimed, + God 
bless vou all, and a health to Lord Castlereagh ” He 
wa: then tied up. Turner came next, lookin: dread- 
fully pale and emaciated, he called out, Phir is Ol- 
iver and Government.” ‘The halter was then plae 
ced round his neck. Ludiam followed, looking ve- 
rv al, and in-tant!y bezan to pray aloud ; this he 
continued to do al the time the executioner wa. 
fastening him to the fatal beam = =The Chaplain of 
the prison then praye! with them. ‘Furser seemed 
to join most fervent!y in thi, exerciie Brandreth’s 
lip- moved also. 

The caps were then drawn over their faces, and 
the drop fell from under :hem 25 minute: before one. 
At 10 minutes past one their legs were raised up and 
the platform replaced.—Brandreth wastaken down 
laid on the bloc , and his head was severed from his 
body by an axe and a knife, at 2* minutes past one 

T he executioner held up the head on each ide, and 
in front of the drop, 2xclaiming, *¢ Thi: i. the head 
of Jeremiah Brandreth, a traitor.” 

This exhibition excited a general expre sion of 
horror. An univer al his: aro e, mixed with groan: * 
and hootings, and instantly a panic seized the crowd 
in every direction, as if they were afraid of the sol- 
diers who were known to be drawn ovt in another 
part of the town. Thi -ubsided and the heads of 
the others were struck off ic a imilar manner of 
Brondreth’s. The dodt-: and heads were placed in 
coffins as they were -evera'ly decapitated, and the 
disgusting ‘cere coved at haifp» * one. There was 
no expression of opinion beyond what IT have mene 
tioned. “he crowd wa nots large a was exnect- 
ed and see red hut little affected by the situation of 
the unfortunate wretches. IT can add no further 
particulars Tam very re pec-fully, yours. 


Savannah Mec 10. We have «ren a letter from Hart- 
ford, dated the *thinct which confirms the intelli- 
geuce given in the Republic n of Monday of the 
murder of Lieut. Scott and the men under his come 
mand, by the Indian:. t appears more lives were 
lost than were mentioned i) the account—lieuten- 
ant Scott, 44 men, t% women and three children, 
were killed, making in all «» —The clothing for the 
ith regiment, under the guard of Scott, was also 
taken off by the <avage;. 
A Society has been formed for tie education of 
the peop e of color in New. Enc!and, the Executive 
Committee of which con ist of the Rev Dr. Baid- 


Sharp, Rev Sereno E. Dwight, Rev. Janes M 
Winchell, Rev Thomas Paul, and Rey. Richard S. 
Storrs, Secretary. 


A society has been insituted at New-York 


by a number of Irishmen and the decendants 
of Irishmen, for the purpose of procuring 
from congress a tract of land, in the Hlinois 
territory, to be settled by irish emigrants, as 
an asylum for the many distressed families 
which are constantly coming over from that 
country. 


Onthe ‘6th u't. as Mr. Ezra Dunham, was 
was returt.ng fron Scituate .o Abington, 
through Hanover, about ' 0° ciock in the 
venting, on ‘orseb.ckh, obeut S-4 of a mile 
vom Hanover four corncis to Abington, hav- 
‘ng been on bt ciiccal duty as Deputy Col- 
cctor for a part of the thineenth Collection 
strict, he was accosted by two persons in 

friend.y manner—-berp called by name, 
d requested Wo know what success; when 
sear enough, they forcibly threw him from 
is horse, when he received a blow on his 


cusation In which time they teok from 


alin a pocket book containing about $1000 in 
yank bills, principtily of the Eastern Banks. 
j | -1so, several notes of hand and other valua- 
. | ble papers. and a memorandum book contain- 

ing the names of the persons who had paid 
a carriage duty in the aforesaid district, 
; | and many other noes and papers not recol 


iected —=_P al. 
b 





ETIQUEFTE AT WASHINGTON. 
; The charming weather on New-Year’s Day, 
\says the National Intelligencer of Friday) 
contributed to enliven the reciprecal saluta- 
tions of kindness and good wishes which are 
custoniary at every return of New Year’s 
Day. 

The President’s house, for the first time 


the general reception of visitors. It was 
thronged, from 12 to 3 o’clock, by an unu- 
sually large concourse of gentlemen and la: 
dics; among whom were to be found the 
Foreign Ministers, Hcads of Departments, 








The resemblance to 








Senators, Representatives, and other of our 


tad then seen, among which was that mark- 
ed with the readings of Sheridan and Hen- 
derson, are printed without those lines. 
an early edition of Dr. Enficld’s Speaker, 
ard in what must be acknowledged as indis- 
putable authority, Walter Scott’s edition of 


win, Chairman, Rev. John Codman, Rev Daniel ; 


‘cad, which for some time deprived him of 


since its re-edilication, was thrown open for 


In 


Dryden’s Works, the passage in question 
stands thus— 


sublime on radiant spheres he rode 
When he to fair Olymphia press’d ; 


And while he sought her snowy breast, 
Then round her slender waist he curl’d, 


And stamp'd an image of himself, a sovereign of the 
world. 


In the same editions we also find— 

Sce the snakes that they rear 

How they hiss in their hair. 

Mr. Duff will therefore stand exonerated 
from the guilt of having added to the num- 
ber of lines, and from one of the items in the 
charge for new readings. While we thus 
acquit Him of these particulars in the sum 
total of cur complaint “ peradventure” we 
may be thought to “ stand accountant for as 
great-a fault.” [fit is any dishonour howey- 
cr to be ignorant of a// that Dryden wrote, 
Dr. Johnson must come in for a share ; for 
itis evident from his criticism which we 
quoted, that he had never seen the lines 
which were supposed to be spurious; and 
the fame of the author would have suffered 
no diminution, had his editors forever sup- 
pressed them, 
Jan. 4. Dr. Goldsmith’s delightful, though 
very unnatural comedy, She stoops to Con- 
quer, was performed this evening bcfore the 
most crowded and brilliant audience which 
has been assembled this season. Mr. Brown, 
whese face had become a stranger, on the 
boards, was very much applauded in Young 
Marlow, Mr Hughes, who had been con- 
fined by sickness for several weeks, appear- 
ed in the unimportant character of Old Mar- 
tow. Mr. Dykes’s Hardcastle, was very res- 
pectable ; and Mr. Bray’s Toney Lumpkin, 
like all his clowns and boobies, extorted 
applause from all. Mrs. Brown played the 
lively and diverting part of Miss Hardcasile 
with a more than usual degree of pleasantry. 
Mrs. Barnes in Mrs Hardcastle, displayed 
her talents of alternate scolding and coaxing. 
She is the best o/d woman we have ever seen. 
We hope her wardrobe will shortly be 
replenished, for her blue damasks and light 
patches, appear by turns with as much 
regularity, as the farmer’s dinner which 
consisted of pork and beans on Sunday, and 
beans and pork on Monday. 
Mr. Incledon gratified us this evening with 
Steven’s celebrated description of a Storm. 
It is not perhaps too much to say that he is 
the only man, who unitcs to feeling and con- 
ception the vocal powers necessary to give 
the highest effect to this song. Some pas- 
sages were executed in a style of expression 
of which we had never before known them 
to be susceptible. Did not certain other 


passages lose their intended effect by a too 
rapid utterance ? 





GeorGe ALEXANDER STEVENS, author of 
The Storm, Leeture on Heads, &c. is well 
known to the lovers of frolicand whim. The 
following letter written by him to Dr. Miller 
of Doncaster, will exhibit one of the happi- 
est talents a man can possess, that of being 
merry under the pressure of misfortune ; 
that which enables a man to keep out of it, 
should be placed in the superiative degree. 


Yarmouth Goal. 
Dear Sir, 

When I parted from you at Doncaster, I 
imagined, Jong before this, to have met with 
some oddities worth acquainting you with. 
It is growna fashion of late to write lives. 
I have now, and for a long time have had, 
leisure enough to write mine, but want 
materials for the latter part of it ; for my 
existence now cannot properly be called liv- 
ing, but what the painters term still-life ; 
having since February 13 been confined in 
this town goal fora London debt. As ahunt- 
ed deer is always shunned by the happier 
herd, so am I deserted by the company, my 
share taken off, and no support left me ; save 
what my wife can spare me out of hers. 


Deserted, at my utmost need, 
By those my former bounty fed. 


With an economy, which till now I was a 
stranger to, I have made shift hitherto to vict- 
ual my little garrison ; but then it has been 
with the aid of my good friends and allies— 
my clothes. This week’s eating finishes my 
Plast waistcoat ; and next I must atone for 
my errors on bread and water. 

Themistocles had many towns to furnish 
his table ; anda whole city bore the charge 
of his meals. In some respects I am like 
him, for I am furnished by the labours of a 


and quicken like the eyes of the consumptive, 
which are always brightest the nearer a pa- 
tient approaches to dissolution. However, 


Sir, to shew you I am not entirely lost to all 
reflection, I think myself poor enough to 
want a fuvour, and humble enough to ask it — 
Here, Sir, 1 might make an encomiuin on 
your good nature and humanity, &c. but I 
shall not Pay so bad a compliment to your 
understanding, as to endeavour, by a parade 
of phrases, to win it over to my interest.- If 
you could, any night, at a concert, make a 
small collection for me, it might be a means 
of obtaining my liberty ; and you well know, 
Sir, the first people of rank abroad will per- 
form the most friendly offices for the sick : 
Be not therefore offended at the request of 
a poor (though a deservedly punished) debt- 
or, G. A, Stagvens. 





Pasonic Calendar. 


Communications of Lodges, Chapters, &c. 
for the ensuing week. 


King Solomon’s Lodge, Charlestown, Tuesday Evening. 
Portland Lodge, Portland, Wednesday Evening. 


Officers in Portianp Lonceg, Portland. 
RW. William Swan, &sq Master, 
W. Samuel Baker. S W. 
W. Nelson Kacklevfi, J W. 
William Lord, Treasurer. 
Cornelius D. Maynard, Secretary. 
Seth ¥ lark, Ss, D. 
John Powell, J D. 


In Ancient Lanpmark Leones, Portland. 
RK. W. John Merrill, M_ BD. Master. 
W. Joseph M Gerrish, Esq S. W. 
W. Eleazer Wyer, J. W. 
Alpheus Shaw, Treasurer. 
Josiah Whitman, Secretary. 
Eliphalet Wharf, S. D. 
Heury H Boody, J. D. 


Movust Verwon Chapter, Portland. 
M. E. Charles Fox, H P. 
E. Thomas Brown, K. 
Arthur Shirley, S. 
William Lord, Secretary. 





Warriages. 
In this town, Mr. Luke Fay, to Miss Grace Hiler. 
Mr. David Daley to Miss Mary Hudson. 
In Roxbury. Mr Charles Mason to Miss Clementina 
Bonnemort—Mr David Ellis, mer. of Bostoy. to Miss 
Nancy Weld of Roxbury. 
In Salem, Mr. Paul Benard to Miss Naomi Blood. 
In Danvers, Mr. Stephen Proctor to Miss Marv Fel- 
ton. 
In Amherst, N. H Mr. Jesse Plummer, of Salem, Ms. 
to Miss Sally Nichols. 


Deaths. 


In this town, Samuel, son of Mr. Samuel Sandford, 
aged 8 years 

On Monday, Mr. Avery Porter. aged 21. 
Widow Elizabeth Fosdick, aged 83. 
In Medford, on Sunday morning, Mrs. Hannah Os- 
good, consort of the Rev Dr. Osgood, aged 70. 
In Windham. N. H_ widow Elizabeth Dinsmore, aged 
87, from her clothes taking fire In Boscawen, Joseph 
-Gerrish, Esq. aged 65. 
In Wethersfield, Vt. Capt. Moses Tyron, aged 67, # 
distinguished and meritorious officer of the navy, and 
formerly commanded the Connecticut sloop of war. 


THEATRE. 


Mr. Incledon’s Sixth Night. 

This Evening, FRIDAY, January 9, will be present- 
ed the Comic Opera in 3 acts, called 
LOVE IN A VILLAGE. 

In the course of the Opera a variety of Songs by 
Mr. INCLEDON. 

The whole to conclude with the Farce of 


THE JEW AND DOCTOR. 














<7 PUNCTUALITY! 

iCKET No. 3963, which drew the Capital Prize of 
$5000 in the 4th class Springfield Bridge Lottery, 
was owned by Mr. Eastabrook, of Lebanon, N, H. and 
was punctually paid the day it became due. 

¢,* The 5th class of the same popular Lottery will 
commence drawing the 15th inst. and positively finish 
in thirty days. A few more Tickets at $4 50, quarters 
Gl 25, for sale by 


BENJAMIN HUNTINGTON, 

No. 21, Exchange-street-—$5000 Capital Prize, and no 
deduction. 

Also for sale as above, Tickets and Quarters in Grand 
Union Canal Lottery, Sth class, now drawing in Boston 5 
12 oy pene a ime and no deduction. Tick- 
ets 5 50, quarters 1 50—for the Capital Prizes, a to 
b. Huntington, No. 21, Exchangestrect ad 


Grand Plymouth Beach Lottery, 
—SIXTH CLASS— 
wt positively finish drawing this month—the 
Capital Prize of $5000 will be drawn on Wed- 
nesday, the 28th inst- This lottery in its present state, 
offers the most flattering and promising s of 
gain to the purchasers of Tickets, considering the very 
low price of tickets, and the immense amount of money 
in the rich whcels. Tickets may be had at 


BENJAMIN HUNTINGTON’S 
Lottery and Exchange-Office, No. 21, Exchange-sirect, 
for a few days, at the low price of ps whole , quarters 


$1.12, but will soon rise—A prize of $200 willbe 
drawn This Day—few days now and the Lottery will 














petetude. A wig has fed me two days ; 


finish. Embrace the lucky moment, and purchase 
without delay at Benjamin Huntington’s Office, jan 9. 
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LYRA BOREALIS. 


of the! cdumsy, whieb springs fom so ma- 
ny sources, 
We have all a desire to be agrceeabie to 





IMITATION OF GELLERT. 
CHARITY. 
© Wuat,” cried Bianca, ** can afford such pleasure, 
As to relieve the sorrows of the poor ? 


Oh, that I ever might possess a treasure ! 
None should unsatisfied forsake my door.” 


Sure fortune heard her as she turn’d the wheel. 
No—Heaven itself, while listening to the prayer, 

Resolv'd that she the sweet delight should fecl 
To sweeten poverty and sofien care. 


For "Heaven decreed an uncle ahould depart, 
Who left Bianca all his worldly hoard ; 

‘* Now,” cried she, “ I can gratify my heart, 
By using well what’s given me by the Lord.” 


And see, to prove her heart, with languid pace, 
Advane’d a poor old man, and totterms head ; 
Banca frit his miserable case, 
And gave the wretch—a crust of mouldy bread. 











DIDACTIC. 
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our companions ; and finding, that conversa- 
tiod is never so wel! relished, as when sea- 
}soned with slander; what can we do, but 
conform to the taste of those we live with, 
and be cenostieus cut Of civility F 

But, perhaps the fauit may net be wholly 
theirs, with whom we converse. Our talent, 
it may be, ics the same way with their taste ¢ 
we haye a genius, it is possible, turned for 
satire, above any other specics Gt Composi- 
tion. In that case, it will be no wonder, if 
we appear to less advantage upona cifferent 
topic ; and that our fanesyritsy Growing in 
an unkind?y oil, ave found distasteful, and 
unsavory. ‘ 

But, be that as it may ; we are sul] by 
no means imnocert. Jf the fault be ia oth- 
ers, we ought not to partake in it; if in our- 
selves, we may correct it. Should we think 
it reasonable, were the case our own, to be 
abused mereiy for sport, and belied eniy in 
order to ve eughed at? The jest is lost in 
the injustice and crugity 5 it is @ serious 





THE PREACHER. 
Ile that uttercth a slander,is @ Foo. 


Ix the large ficld of falsehood, there i 


room for a multitude of offences, net so ter- 
ribly eminent as that lie, which we confirm 
by oath, and deliver solemnly in a court of 


justice, 
The frat, however, approaches toward 


it: the calumny, which is known to be falsc, 
spoken with a design to do mischief. 


| 
anu 
e 
~ 


"Th, 
a 


name of God, I grant, is not profaned 


it is also something, that the very place and 
forms of justice, are not defiled and prostitu- 
ted ; in other respects, the injustice is much 
and the stroke, soinetimes, as 


she sume ; 
heavy as that which is given by the hand o 
the exceudoner. 

Kefutation, of all possessions, is the mos 


valuable, next to a yood conscience ; to which 


indeed it of right belongs, and from which i 
naturally springs. 


grace, no one can take from you, withou 


your own consent: but the fruit of @ fair 


refiutaiion, so beautiful, and fragrant, and in 


all respects so precious, this, alas ! hanes 


exposed to the assault of every passenger 


the luwest, as he goes along, can fling a stone 
upwards, and laugh to see the prize fall, 


though he cannot gather ic. 


It is an aggravation of the crime, or at 
Teast of the folly of calumny, that commonly 
there is zothitg is to de gained by the com- 


mission of it. “ Men do not despise a thief, 


if he sical to satisfy his soui, when he is 
hangry ; but, if he be found, he shall restore 
seven fold; he shall give all the substance 
But he who steals away your 
reputation, has no pretence to the plea of 
since what he takes awav from 


ofthis house.” 


HEcessity 5 
another, docs not therefore fall into his own 
hands; and when he has ruined you by the 
robbery, he himself is no richer. 

\Ve have an account somewhere, of a cer- 
tulu tribe of Savages, who are possessed of a 
persuasion, that, whenever they have slain a 
man, they are immediately endowed with all 
his good qualities; which they think are 
transfused from the soul of the dead, into the 
person that has killed him. You will not 
wonder, that murders are frequent in that 
country ; and that it is very dangerous for a 
man of merit, to be found unguarded among 
people of such principles. 

Hating established in our own thoughts 


2 Lind of competition with those around us, 


and rivalship for respect and credit, we are 


apt to flatter ourselves, that we are the bet- 


ter for their shame, and the more respected 


when they are ill thought of ; we hope to 
appropriate to ourselves, the honour which 
¢ > » % 4) H » ? 

ethers lose, and inherit the applauses they 


possess no longer. 
But we are much mistaken in our conclu: 


sions. For, not to urge the danger of repri- 


salsy which may be made upon us with equal 


success, and perhaps more justice; this 
very temper and practice, if our enemies 
have nothing more to allege against us, is of 
uselfone of the heaviest imputations : and 
while we put in their power to say so much 
iil of us truly, we pursue the very worst 
meusures in the world for a good character, 


whether to deserve or gain it. 


Nor is this only onc great blemish in our 
reputation, and an inducement to our ene- 
ules to look out for more; but it is also a 
. ee A 
disposition to calumny is too bad a thing, to 
he the only thing in us that is bad: a vice of 
that distinction, cannot be withouta large 


sure symptom, that they will find them. 


retinuc. 


At least, there will hardly be found in it’s 
company, any quality highly good and excel- 

nt, Eminent merit can shine without a 
fil; it needs no such helps, and condescends 
not tomake use of them ; but it is well pleas- 
ed with whatever is well done, and ready and 
delighted to do justice to the excellencics of 


Yent. 


others. 


A mind truly great, recommends and brings 
forward what is deserving of encouragement ; 
and being rich in praise, can bestow it liber- 


ally, without any fear of impoverishment. 


But, besides the mere desire of doing mis- 
chief, which is malig ; or the desire of doing 
it to those above us, which is exvy ; or to 
those who have offended us, which is re- 
venge ; and besides also the more general 
endeavour to depress others in ordcr to raise 
ourselves the higher, which is the mistaken 


effort of a very mean ambition ; there is ye 
another principle, which is apt to lead us in 


to che Same offence ; and becomes one caus 


The root hes out of the 
reach of injury: Your innocence, by God’s 


matier, ut least on the side of the sufferer. 

The hearers too are imposed upon, and 
made the instruments of conveying a false 
hood, and doing aninjury. Phe evil spreads 
S$} fast and is multiplied. sud probably increis- 
ed and aggravated in it’s conrse; and there 
isnoend of the confusion and mischiel 
“Asa madman who castcth firebrands, ar- 
rows and death 3 so is the inan that deceive 
S}eth his neighbour, wud saith, Am net 1 in 
sport ©” 

Praise, cyen when it is Ceserved, may be 
>! conferred indiscreetly ; but cerzsure is sur- 
rounded with peril on every side: the least 
impropricty makes it unpardonable. You 
are not allowed to be mistaken, when you 
take upon you to find fault. Time, place, 
person, eccasion, company, and somany Cir- 
cumstances must mect together, that the 
proper opportunity to discommend, if we 
will but wait for it, cannot occur often. 
Censure is in season so yery seldom, that it 
may be compared to that bitter plant, which 


c 
i 


t 


L| man, and is said to flower but once in a hun- 


dred years. ; oat 

The spirit of Party is another principal, 
and almost universal, cause of these offences 
of the toaguc. 

Besides the greatest contests in Church 
and State; there are perpetually springing 
up petty competitions, from interest com- 
monly, sometimes by accident, or almost 
without occasion, which divide people into 
little armics ; inone or other of which, we 
are most of us too forward to engage: we 
are easily involved in the prejudices of those 
uround us; and being swept away by the 
torrent of dissension, we increase it. 

Hence it is that most men, and especially 
the most active and busy, have two charace 
ters given them, widely diferent from cach 
other. The wise and wary give none hastily, 
and credit neither without abatements. The 
worth, and the demerit of the greatest num- 
ber is always moderate : whatever is repre- 
sented as extraordinary, is probably exagger- 
ated. 

Nor are the profligate and the weak alone, 
drawn aside by these prejudices; discreet 
and worthy persons, find it difficult to resist 
them. The appearance of friendship, grati- 
tude, honour, and other good qualities insen- 
sibly mislead us; and in pursuit of the im- 
age of these glittering virtues, we lose the 
substance of Truth and Charity. 

Lastly, we are but too apt, all of us, to be 
influcnced in what we speak, by a latent par- 
tiality for ourselves. How often are we found 
to fail in representing the clearest transac- 
tion? not from any formed design of doing 
wrong, or sperking falsely ; but through that 
mist und darkness, which self-interest raises, 
and the passions spread before the under- 
standing : Impercepubly almost to ourselves, 
the bias of partiality, as we pass aiong in 
our narration, is working upon cvery point 
and circuimstance a little ; till in the end, we 
have wandered widely from the line of Truth, 
or even move in opposition to it. 

Yo relate the fuct, to represent our own 
words and actions, and those of others in 
which we are interested, cs they are, is no 
slight attainment ; but demonstrates a supe- 
riority of mind, which is the peculiar quality 
of the highest characters. 

How :rreat, how truly nobie, in whatever 
station, were that person, whose veracity 
should be found untainted by selfish consid- 
erations! who might be left to state the 
cause of his adversary, and trusted with the 
riehts of every party ! 
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FOR THE NEW*ENCLAND C4LAXY 


SEQUEL TO THE FORESTERS. 


LETTER XXES 
DEAR SIR, 

Things went on thus for a lon- time, 
both parties, as is usual in such suits, | 
ing a great deal of time and moi 
wasting many words to little purpose, 
proposed ; keeping Nap Scr 
he could hot make any direct atiempt to ¢ 
ut his estate, but even Jost some - 
ware-houses in distant parts of the country 
which Bull took by writs of attachment at Ke 
expense of not more than three or four times 
What they were worth. 

Mr. Bull's claim to the rieht of stopping 
the highway, searching all carriages, and 


eeastt ai : . . 4 
"Nacting service from the families of all hig 
° ° sae . 


t 
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hardly comes to it’s maturity in the life of a | 


tion, at length produced opposition from a 
quarter whence he did not much expcct it ; 
this: opposition ‘was from Uncle Sam. Un- 
cle Sam had by thistime risen very much in 
the world, and had gotten several new and 
rich plantations, by various bargains made at 
one time and another avith the original wild 
inhabitants of the forest, who are generally 
now admitted to be what in a former letter I 
told you many thought them, viz. men, 
though in a beastly shape and very deficient 
in learning and the kind of intellect necessa- 
ry for an advantageous intercourse @ith the 
werld. In consequence of this opinion they 
are treated with more kindness than former- 
ly, and considered in the eye of the law com- 
petent “to have and hold,” or to & sell and 
convey” real estate ; and where any of them, 
as is sometimes the case, live on any of the 
plantations they are admittéd to the same 
protection of life and property as Is enjoyed 
by the settlers themselves. Of these natives, 
as they may be called, Uncle Sam had pur- 
chased several large tracts ef land, as I mene 
tiosed, and: besides these a very lange and 





‘called Mississippi, a name given it by the 


‘ throw this in, ky way of scttling accounts and 


| of things was, 


rich estate, though mostly uncleared, from 
Nap Scraye It is the most westerly of all 
ihe plantations, being on the west side of a 
laree brook that bounds them and which is 


natives, and which in their tonmuc means 
Father of waters, though, as it is formed by 
half a doxcu other brooks, one might think 
it would be more properly named the son. 
This land formerly belonged to Lord Strut, 
but he, in the course of sume trading he had 
had with Nap Scragg, had been sadly over- 
reached by the other's superior address in 
bargain making, and had been obliged to 


squaring off. 

As Uncle Sam’s plantations and farms 
were under good cultivation, and many of 
his tenants capital humters and expert fish- 
ers, soas not only to have abundance of skitis 
and fish for themselves but a good many to 
send to market, he had also become a great: 
trader, and built a number of commodious 
warehouses in different parts of the planta- 
tions, whence waggons ahd carts were con- 
unually going to the different market towns 
and warchouses in all parts of the country ; 
and where others were as constantly return- 
inv with various contmodities, which they 
had obtained in barter at these places. In 
fact so extensive was Uncle Sam/’s trade, 
ihat it was impossible to cross the high 
roads in any direction without seeing more 
or less of his peopie and waggons ; one would 
also find thei in every cross road, bye road, 
or Janc, where a waggon of any kind could 
be drawn; and every foot path, leading to a- 
ny out of the way farm house or ¢ottage, 
was continually travelled by his pedlars with 
their packs on their backs. They knew ev- 
ery body, and eycry bodies fancies, and could 
supply cvery ‘vant, real or imaginary, from 
a loaf of bread or a winter great coat toa 
sugar plum or a glass bead. With sucha 
brisk trade and good capital it may well be 
supposéd that Uncle Sam had always plenty 
of employment and good wages for those 
who were disposed to work. This had indu- 
ced a number of Mr. Bull's people, for the 
sake of employment and greater pay, to come 
and hire themselves to him,and as many of 
them were good drivers, and understood 
well the management of cattle and wagons, 
they were frequeatly employed in the mar- 
ket carts. Mr. Bull thought or cared little 
about this while he was living in quiet as he 
had no occasion for them, and did not wish 
them to be starving and grumbling at home; 
but now that he was engaged in this contest 
with Nap Scragg the case was quite differ- 
ent. In order to maintain his claim to the 
highway, his only right to which, notwith- 
standing his title of lord of the Manor, was 
the right of the strongest, it was necessary 
to keep constantly on the alert a number of 
bailiffs, hunters, houads, runners, and all the 
tay, rag, and boltail of this sort, who style 
theneselves limbs of the law. In employing 
so greata number as was necessary, he 
could give but little pay to cach, as, though 
he was gencrally considered a rich man and 
in fact reccived the largest income ef any 
man in the country, he had run Himself so 
much into debt by the expensive lawsuits in 
which he had frequently been engaged, and 
even by his generosity, that it required a 
great sim of money every year to prevent 
the Interest from accumulating upon the 
principal ; and besides this Madam, his wife, 
sull retained all her old fondness for card 
parties and games of chance ; played very 
by bevonpeuce omens Fonts 
» ge near, st tc Mf 1 o and ondness 
cash. The natural ¢ “it tit wags eget, 

. consequence of this state 

dam ph that those of his people who 
peter ere ude aster very well, and, on 
Mal terms, would have preferred serving 
him, thought it by no means incambent upon 
them to leave their quiet occupations, whcre 











» Spend- ; cat and drink, for hard work, short commons, 


ey, und | small pay, with the chance of being knocked 


John | 
Buil however obtained all thot he at Gest | 


age so busy that | Sam. 


et! as many hands as he wanted by fuir means, 
of his own gave orders to the bailiils, whom he made 
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tacy received good wages and had _ plenty to 


on the head. This was the occasion of the 
first falling out between Mr. Bull and Uncle 
Mr. Bull finding it dificult to obtain 


superintendants of the highway, and who 
had the control of the servants and hounds 
that he employed to maintain his rights, or 
rather his claims, to overhaul any of the 
neig.bour’s carts they might mect, and ex- 
amine the men who had the care of them, 


scaants even io the third and fourth genera. | 


) bailiffs, not troubling his head much abou 


us, because we cannot obcy him.” 


crigimaily from his estate, to take 
whether they would or bo, into the 
employ, and make them work, by Ging 
sound thrashing, if they would not om 
wise. Working himself up into a passij 
as he usually did when any thing came. acgg 
his grain, he broke out thus. “ What 
says he, “do the rascals think that, becay 
they have hired themselves to any boty el 
they are free from my-~ control, and not@ 
bliged to serve me when I require it. F 
soon make the knaves change their noteg: 
Ill teach them their duty with a vengeance, 
They were born on my estate and are thers 
fore as much my property as my cattle, oe 
Torest trees, and, let them go where the 
may, do what they may or hire themselyg 
to whom they may, if he be the d—1 him 
they are my property still, and I have a right 
to exact service of them wkenever 1 want & 
and wherever! find them. The beggagi 
poltroons may think it a sufficient favogp, 
that I let them go abroad to work to keen 
them from starving when there is nothings 
do at home, and not refuse thus to “com 
back when I wantthem. I say again, I} 
a right to them, and sooner than give up my 
right, MM cut the throats of every mother’s - 
son of them that I can lay my hands on, and 
burn my house about my ears”* Wich this 
magnaninotis declaration John dismissed the _ 


what the neighbours might think of having 
their carts and servants treated in that m: 
ner. Adieu. Your's, &e. 
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VYUSULTORY GLEANINGS, 


. WITH INCIDENTAL REMARKS. 





ANECDOTE OF A CHINESE EMPEROR, 

Voutr, Emperor of China, was passia 
ately fond of the occult sciences. Animpe 
tor, availing himself of this foible, broug 
him an clixir, exhorting him to drink it, a 
assuring him that it would render him im 
mortal. One of his Ministers, who was pre 
ent, having in vain attempted to undecieve 
him, hastily snatched the cup, and drank t pa 
liquor. The Emperor, enraged at this ine 
sult, ordered the Mandarin to be put to 
death. The honest Minister, not in the leg 
disconcerted, said to him, “ If the elixir b 
stows immortality, all your efforts to put m@ 
to death will be useless; and if it does noty: 
surcly you will not be guilty of such an ac 
of injustice for so insignificant a theft.” 
This speech pacified the Emperor, whe 
afterwards highly commended him for hi 
fortitude in the cause of truth, in opposition 
to imposture. 
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Fenelon, archbishop of Cambray, Wah as 
great enemy to the coctrines of the Fataly, 
ists, which he called cruel, unpitying, and 
tending to plunge their votaries into despair; 
and, in order to combat these doctrines, he 
consulted his heart more than his theology :_ 
“ What a terrible Being,” said he, “do they — 
make of God ! For my part, I consider him | 





regard him as a tyrant, who having fettered 
us, commands us to walk, and chen punished 





Donatello,a celebrated sculptor, when give © 
ing the last stroke with his mallet, called 
out to the statue, “ Speak °” 
ed 
One night before the publication of hig 
Shakspeare, Dr. Johnson supped with son 
fricnds in the Temple, who kept him upp 
* nothing loth,’ till past five the next morné- 
ing. Much pleasantry was passing on the” 
subject of commentatorship; when, all on@ 
sudden, the Doctor, locking at his watchy 
cried out,—** ‘Phis is sport to you, gentl 
men ; but you do not consider that the 


are ut most only four hours between me ad 
criticism.” 
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Tre consciousness of being beloved, saité 
ens our chagrins, and enables a great pi 
of mankind to support the ntisery of exist 
ence. ‘The affections must be exercised upy 
on something ; for not to love, is to be mi 
erable. “ Were Lin a desert,” says Sternes 
‘1 would find something in it to call forth 
my affections. If I could not do beter, 1 
would fasten them upon some sweet myrtley 
or seek some melancholy cypress to connect © 
m yself to. : 
greet them kindly for their protection. 
would cut my name upon, and swear they 
were the loveliest trees throughout the des- 
ert. Iftheir leaves withered, I would teach 
myself to mourn ; and when they rejoiced, 
I would rejoice with then:.”” ; 


Cicero, seeing Lentulus, his daughter's 
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been tying his son-in-law toa sword 





considerabic sum from bim."—* Burt J would 
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and if they found any of them to have come 


procure and become accowntable jor Tern Sab- 
scribars, shall reecive a paper gratis. 
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as a Good Being and I never can consent to — 


I would court their shade, and ee 


husband, who was a very little man, with a. = 
long sword by his side, enquired “ MWho had 





Pacuvius Taurvs, in hopes of obtaining — % 
a. present from Augustus, told him “ It wae & 
commonly reported that he had received @— 


not have you believe it,’? said the Emperor. — 


places, who | 
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